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Bro. C. P. Dadant, of the comb- 
foundation firm of Chas. Dadant & Son, 
has been quite sick for several weeks. We 
are glad to know that he is about recovered, 
and hope he will soon be all right again. 


——__--—— = ~~ eo © -- -- 


The Louisiana Motel is the place 
where the North American bee-convention 
will be held on Oct. 11th, 12th and 13th. See 
the advertisement of the hotel on page 261 
of this issue of the Bek JourNAL. Any of 
our readers who may be coming to the 
World’s Fair before the convention is held, 
would do well to ** put up”’ at the Louisiana 
Hotel. Full information about it is given 
on page 261. 


—_— >- we + 


Struck by Lightning.—Bro. J. L. 
Hubbard, of Walpole, N. H., we are very 
sorry to learn, has suffered a severe loss. 
His buildings were struck by lightning and 
all burned on the night of Aug. 19th, in- 
cluding crops, which were harvested, some 
stock, and part of his household goods. He 
saved his bees and honey, however, and 
was fortunate and wise enough to carry a 
fire insurance. Bro. Hubbard is one of the 
oldest subscribers to the Ber JourNat, 
having taken it beginning with the very 
first number in 1861. 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 31, 1893. 
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NO. 9. 


World’s Fair Honey is a rarity, 
but Mr. Hershiser, who has charge of the 
New York State exhibit, was kind enough 
to present a beautiful one-pound section of 
honey to the editor of the Bee JouRNAL. 
It was gathered by one of Bro. Doolittle’s 
colonies of bees on exhibition at the Fair, 
and we want to say right now that Bro. 
D.’s bees gather excellent honey here in 
Illinois; just what kind the same bees 
would gather in New York we are not able 
to tell, though we feel certain it would be 
good. 

From the taste, it would be very difficult 
to tell from just what flowers the World’s 
Fair honey was gathered, as it must have 
come from a great variety that are scat- 
tered all over the Fair grounds. The comb 
is very white, the section well filled and 
evenly capped, and the very clear, light- 
colored honey is thick, and—simply de- 
licious ! 





Bee-Meepers’ Picnic.—The Cort- 
land Union Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold their annual picnic at the Floral Trout 
Park, Cortland, N. Y., on Wednesday, 
Sept. 6, 1893. Everybody desiring a good 
time is invited. Mr. C. W. Wilkins, of 
Homer, N. Y., is Secretary of the associa- 
tion, whom you can address for further in- 
formation about the picnic. 





See Our New Premium List on 
page 285, and then decide to get some of the 
premiums offered for securing new sub- 
scribers forthe Bee JourNaL. We want 
every one of our present subscribers to 
help us increase the number of our regular 
readers. Will you see what you can do 
toward it ? 
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Ixhibits at the Fair 
are now nearly all in place. We were there 
on Saturday, Aug. 19th, and Bro. Cutting 
expected to have the Michigan exhibit com- 
pleted in another week. 


Bros. Stone and Hambaugh were putting 





The Honey 


the Illinois honey into their four large 
cases, and Mr. Hill had the Indiana honey 
all in, including a fine display of bottled 


a Russian 
A fuller descrip- 
will be 


‘Honey - Dew,” temperance 
drink made from honey. 
tion of this healthful honey-drink 
given next week. 

Mr. Pringle, who has charge of the On- 
tario exhibit, had gone home to arrange 
for bringing on more honey soon for their 
already nice and large exhibit. 

We noticed quite an increase in the num- 
ber of visitors in the apiarian department, 
over what it was a month or so ago. About 
150,000 people a day the Fair 
grounds, and likely this large number will 
increase wonderfully from now on. Itisa 
great Fair, and everybody who can possi- 
bly do so should see it. 


are now on 


>See 


Mr. Charles White, of Nebraska, 
familiarly known as ‘“ Buckskin Charlie,” 
has been at the World’s Fair the past two 
or three weeks. He not only 
small nuclei of large and beautiful bees on 
exhibition, but also a 
folder and foundation-fastener 
invented. It is perhaps the most complete, 
rapid and accurate machine yet brought 
out for the purpose of securely folding the 


has several 
combined section- 
which he 


section and fastening in it the foundation 
at the same time, and all with two motions 
of the foot. Full sheets, or simply starters 
of foundation, can be put into the sections 
with this machine. Mr. White is a good- 
hearted, generous bee-man, and takes much 
pieasure in showing his bees and machine 
to all visitors. 


> ~——2er + — 


North American Convention.— 
We have received the following announce- 
ment from Secretary Benton: 


COLUMBIAN MEETING OF THE BEE- 
NORTH AMERICA. 


KEEPERS OF 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its 24th annual convention 
on Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1893, in Chicago, Ils. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


A hall for the use of the Convention has 
been secured in the ** Louisiana Hotel,”’ at 
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the corner of 71st street and Avenue B, only 
a few minutes walk from the south en- 
trance to the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. This hall is large, well-lighted, and 
in a quiet place. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The ‘‘ Louisiana Hotel ”’ itself will furnish 
comfortable accommodations to members 
at very moderate prices. For a small room 
two persons pay daily 75 cents each. Larger 
rooms occupied by two, at $1.00 per person. 
Four persons occupying a room having two 
beds will pay 50 cents each. Meals can be 
obtained in the hotel at reasonable rates, 
or at numerous restaurants in the vicinity. 
It is best to engage rooms by letter before- 
hand. 

The proprietors of the ‘‘ Louisiana Hotel’’ 
give us the use of the hall free, expecting 
that all the members, so far as possible, 
will take rooms with them, and as the 
prices are moderate, and rooms are neat 
and convenient, it is but just for all who 
can weil arrange to stop there to do so. For 
this purpose, address, Manager ** Louisiana 


Hotel,’’ corner 7ist Street and Avenue B, 
Chicago, Ils., stating what priced room is 
wanted. 


RAILWAY TICKETS AND BAGGAGE. 

Most of the railways ticket to the Exposi- 
tion Depot, near which the ‘ Louisiana 
Hotel ”’ is located, and baggage should be 
checked to that station, thus avoiding ex- 
tra charges, as it is about seven miles from 
the city stations to the World’s Fair 
Grounds. Information as to rates of 
travel, the time tickets are good, etc., can 
be obtained of all local ticket agents. From 
many points—especially from cities having 
numerous competing lines—-excursions will 
be starting which will permit those who 
can take advantage of them to go and re 
turn at the usual rate for one fare, if not 
less than that. 


PROGRAMME AND ATTENDANCE, 


The programme, of which further notice 
will be given, consists of interesting essays 
by well known specialists, and discussions 
of topics which will interest honey-pro- 
ducers, queen-breeders, manufacturers of 
apiarian supplies, publishers and editors of 
bee-literature, and dealers in honey and 
wax. 

Viewing the various foreign and home 
exhibits in apiculture at the World’s Fair, 
will form an attractive and instructive 
feature of the meeting, and the number of 
apiarists widely known here and abroad, 
who will be present and take part in the 
proceedings, is of itself a guaranty that 
this will be a highly interesting and enthu- 
siastic meeting. 

Counting, therefore, upon a large attend- 
ance, the Executive Committee of the 
society has made arrangements accordingly. 
Let every State in the Union send the 
strongest possible delegation, and let every 
branch of our industry be represented at 
this great Columbian gathering. No other 
occasion is likely to occur in our generation 
when so much of interest can be seen and 
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heard at the time of one of these meetings, 
and it is earnestly hoped that a much larger 
number of the bee-keepers of North Amer- 
ica than has ever met at any previous con- 
vention will be able to avail themselves of 
this grand opportunity. 


NOTICE OF ATTENDANCE OR OF PRESENTATION 
OF ESSAYS. 


The Secretary is desirous of obtaining, as 
early as possible, the names of al] who con- 
template being present. Kindly notify 
him by card or letter. Also any who may 
wish to present essays. the titles of which 
have not yet been handed in, are requested 
to send to the Secretary at as early a date 
as possible the exact title, and a very brief 
abstract of the article, which will enable 
him to assign the — its proper place in 
the programme. FRANK ‘dawcon, 

See. North American B.-K.’s Association. 

U. 8. Dept. of Agricuture, 

Washington, D. C. 


It is to be hoped that all bee-keepers will 
arrange to attend this great convention. If 
all who fully intend to be there will let us 
know in advance, we will, publish a list of 
their names. It will be interesting to know 
beforehand whom we may expect to see. 





Mrs. Atchley, on page 270 of this 
number, gives some more information 
about Texas. As many of the questions 
sent her are so similar, she hopes that pub- 
lishing the answers in the Bez JourRNaAL 
will serve to.reply to a great many people 
at the same time, thus saving her an end- 
less amount of writing. Her ‘‘ huckleberry 
story,’’ this week, is a good one—and just 
as true asitis good. Read it for yourself. 





The Spider and the Bee. 


A new version of “ The Spider and the Fly,’ with 
different results,) 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY P. D. W. 


‘*‘ Will you come into my parlor ?”’ said the 

spider to the bee, 
It is the prettiest little parlor, that ever 

you did see. 

The way into my parlor, is up around the 
combs, 

And while you are at liberty, I'll show you 
through my rooms. 


“Ti show you through my galleries, and 
through the dining-hall, 

And, in honor of your visit, I will give a 
fancy ball; 

Indeed, T'll do my utmost, your pleasure to 
enhance, 

And hope you will enjoy yourself, and join 
us in a dance. 





” nia see some subtle works of art, fine 
tapestry and lace, 

And lots of other gaudy things that deco- 
rate my place. 

In rare and costly pictures, my palace does 
abound— 

Designed by Nature, not by art 
hanging round.”’ 
* * x * 


‘You homely interloper! How came you 
up in there ? 

You must have lots of inpudence, 
plenty more to spare! 

Will you explain from whence you came, 
and when did you arrive ”? 

And how dare you take possession of the 
corner of my hive ? 


profusely 


and 


** You would like to see me dance to music 
of my own, 

While strangling in your wily net, my 
chance of life all gone ? 

Your dining-halls, or bone-yard, 1 do not 
wish to see. 

You ugly looking cannibal, you would eat 
me there with glee! 


**What you style your work of art, your 
fine and gauzy lace, 

Is naught but dusty cobweb, peculiar to 
your race. 

When you talk of pictures, you give your- 
self away— 

They are the heads of bees and flies, upon 
which you do prey !” 


The spider saw ‘‘ the cat was out,” 
into a rage, 

And thought to pull the busy bee by force 
into his cage; 

And tangle her up in web and rope, for 
which he had a knack, 

But the bee, as quick as thought, alighted 
on his back. 


and got 


* There is many a slip twixt cup and lip!” 
our heroine now cried 

And thrust her stinger hot and sharp into 
the spider’s side. 

The spider bolted for the-door, and tumbled 
round and round, 

And in a minute more or two lay dead upon 
the ground. 


This venomous impostor might lure some 
silly flies, 
With 4 maa deception, stratagems and 


lies 

But the witty little bee was now aware, no 
doubt, 

Should she by fraud be taken in, she’d ne’er 
be taken out! 


Richland Centre, Wis. 





A Sweet Church.—Mr. Geo. Poin- 
dexter, of Kenney, Ills., has sent us a news- 
paper clipping dated Aug. 9th, that tells of 
a great amount of honey that was taken 
fromachurch. It says thatfor a long time 

he congregation of the Zion church, near 
Five Points (six miles north of Oakland, 
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Ills.), have been bothered with honey-bees. 
The bees became such a pest that it was 
determined to get rid of them, so a dozen 
or more farmers assembled at the church 
and tore off the siding on one side, discov- 
ing an immense deposit of honey. Over 
seven tubs full of sweetness were taken 
out, and the bees successfully hived. What 
And here we have 
Pretty good 


a sweet hive that was! 
some ‘‘church-going bees.’’ 


example they have been setting, too. They 
earried their ‘contributions’ to the 
church, and when the ‘collection’? was 


taken it was found that the bees had ‘‘ con- 
tributed *”’ seven tubs full of go/d-en honey! 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and. place of meeting. 
3, 7.—Iowa State. at Des Moines, Iowa. 
. W. Bittenbender, Sec.. Knoxville, lowa. 


Sept. 13, 14.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln,Neb. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Neb. 


Oct. 11, 12, 13.—North American (Interna- 
tional), at Chicago, Llls. 
Krank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 
(Ge In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EniTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PREsIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, IIs. 
VicE-PREs.—J. E. Crane.......Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—F rank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich, 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 


-—_-_ + 





Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention the third 
page of this issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 


on 


This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aidin spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 





wmM. MM. BARNUM. 


The subject of our sketch this week, 
William Matthews Barnum, was born in 
Canaseraga, Allegany county, N. Y., in 
June, 1869. He moved to the adjoin- 
ing village of Angelica at the age of 14, 
where his father had purchased a farm 
of some 270 acres. It was here that 
young William first became interested 
in bees. * 

He had a natural liking for ‘* entomo- 
logical ” and other sciences; 
and although there were no bees upon 
the old place, be persuaded his father to 
purchase a swarm for him from a near 
neighbor, and from that time- on, when 
he was wanted, he could generally be 
found somewhere in the vicinity of that 
‘*lone bee-hive.” It was a box-hive (as 
were all others in the neighborhood), 
but the next spring he had safely trans- 
ferred his bees into a Langstroth-Sim- 
plicity hive, and during the summer in- 
creased it to four large, promising colo- 
nies. 

The next spring he had left only the 
one colony—the original—but experi- 
ence had taught him a lesson, and soon 
a fairly large apiary was established at 
** Burr Farm.” 


studies, 


In the year 1889—at the age of only 
20—he was tendered the position of 
associate editor of the Indiana Farmer, 
published at Indianapolis, Ind. This 
position he accepted and occupied for 
some 12 or 14 months. Prior to this 
time—in fact, from his 15th year—he 
had been a ‘‘ voluminous” correspond 
to agricultural, apicul- 
poultry papers—and even 


numerous 
and 


ent 
tural, 
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some of our more scientific journals. At 
the age of 18 he was associate editor of 
seven different journals at very good 
salaries, besides contributing regularly 
to many other journals—from which it 
will be observed he was rather a pre- 
cocious—not to speak of literary—genus 


homo. 
As may be imagined, his apicultural 


writings were largely in the way of 
question marks, though at the time he 
was duly installed as one of the ‘ vet- 








W. M. BARNUM. 


erans”’ who assisted in solving the pro- 
found queries that were sent to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It will be 
noticed that Mr. Barnum is still ** pound- 
ing” at the propounded questions. 

He soon ‘‘ out-grew” his position with 
the Indiana Farmer, and became editor 
and manager of the State organ of the 
Indiana Farmers’ Alliance—the Alliance 
Advocate—an eight-page weekly, which 
ran up a circulation of 2,700, and was 
then sold to the publisher of the Dakota 
Ruralist. 

From Indianapolis he returned to his 
home in New York, and soon purchased 





the Belmont Dispatch—the leading po- 
litical journal of Allegany county, pub- 
lished at its county-seat. He was there 
in a fair way to settle down, as he had a 
good, paying business, and a congenial 
occupation; but after a period of 18 
months he sold his plant—to an ex- 
county clerk—and joined his father and 
invalid mother, who had just moved to 
Denver, Colo: He is nowa proud, if not 
opulent, resident of that beautiful city, 
and his 25th year finds him a satisfied 
part-owner and editor of a most beaut- 
iful and valuable literary monthly, the 
Colorado Magazine ! 

Although being without bees most of 
the time the past few years, he has not 
for a moment lost interest in the little 
honey-gatherers—as the different bee 
and agricultural journals will testify, 
and he hardly thinks he will be in direct 
harmony with his surroundings until he 
is again the possessor of a few colonies 
of bees. 

Mr. Barnum is a pretty fair mason— 
that is, a ‘‘ Free and Accepted one,” be- 
longing to the Royal Arch Chapter, and 
to about every other secret order. 

While we have never met Mr. B., yet 
we have formed a very good opinion of 
him, and hgpe that some day we may 
become better acquainted than is pos- 
sible through the medium of the pen or 
pencil. No doubt he is the very young- 
est among all those who reply to the 
questions in our department of ‘* Queries 
and Replies,” while Mr. E. France, we 
believe, is the oldest. 

“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x¥ inches in size, has 76 pages and 
isaclear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring managementof theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the BEE JOURNAL fora year. Clubbed 


with the Ber JOURNAL one year for 
$1.30. Send to us for a copy. 





Read our great offers on page 285 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make “* Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 





Troubled with Brace-Combs, Etc. 

1. My bees have not stored any honey 
in the supers, but have filled the brood- 
chamber with brood and honey. Why 
Go they not store in the sections also? 
They are a prosperous colony of black 
bees. 

2. At least one-third of every one of 
my frames is honey capped over, the 
honey being at the top of the frame 
always. The bees are building brace- 
combs at the top of the frames, and 
filling them with honey. When I go to 
look at my bees, the honey runs from 
the brace-combs in great quantities. Is 
it common for bees to do so? What 
must I do to prevent it ? 

Stevenson, Ala. C. D. CARGILE. 


ANSWERS.—1. Probably they haven't 
got toit yet. When they get the brood- 
chamber filled, if they keep on storing, 
they must put it inthe supers. A partly- 
drawn section or a bit of brood in the 
super may hurry them. td 

2. Those brace-combs afe, alas, only 
too common. Slat honey-boards have 
been extensively used as preventives, 
but now-a-days they are prevented by 
having a space of 4 inch between the 
top-bar and the sections, and by having 
thick top-bars. Some succeed with top- 
bars %-inch thick, and some insist that 
they must be -inch thick. 


More About Hive-Covers. 


You did not give me enough informa- 
tion about the gable covers or flat, on 
page 42. Some think it is necessary to 
have the gable on account of top venti- 
lation. Is it necessary to have top 
ventilation, as the flat covers fit tight, 
and are almost air-tight? or does it 
make any difference whether the bees 
have air on top, or not ? 

Tacoma, Wash. G. D. Lirrooy. 


ANSWERS.—There, now, that’s just 
what we like—to have you ‘talk back ” 
when our answer doesn’t exactly fit the 
question you intended to ask. 

That question.as to ventilation seems 





to be a hard one to settle. At one time 
upward ventilation seems to be in great- 
est favor; then, again, the tide seems to 
set in favor of having everything on top 
sealed as tight as adrum. The trouble 
is, that there are cases of entire success, 
and also of utter failure, with each, and 
the difficulty is to tell how much of the 
success or the failure is to be attributed to 
the presence or absence of this or that 
kind of ventilation, and how much to 
things entirely independent of ventila- 
tion. 

Perfect wintering is reported with the 
most widely differing systems, as also 
failures. The lamented Quinby, atleast 
before the advent of movable-comb hives, 
advocated no cover whatever. over bees 
in cellarsin winter. This was accom- 
plished in box-hives by the very simple 
expedient of turning the hive upside 
down, thus leaving the most ample ven- 
tilation above, with everything sealed 
tight below. The exact opposite of this 
has been of late successfully practiced, 
air-tight ®bove, and everything entirely 
open below, or at least a space of two 
inches under the bottom-bars. 


Perhaps the truth is, that it doesn’t 
matter so much where the air gets to 
the bees, so they get enough of it, and 
provided there be no _ strong draft 
through the cluc‘er. So a gable eover 
for ventilation does not seem to be con- 
sidered necessary by a great number, 
providing there be ample ventilation 
below. There may be something, how- 
ever, in the claim§that something more 
than merely one thickness of board 
should be over the bees when wintered 
out-doors. 





May be a New Disease. 


I have a colony of bees that has some 
kind of a disease—it is unsealed brood, 
the full size of the cell. When it dies, 
the capped brood is all right, and the 
unsealed brood that is dead all have 
their head in the cellsin place of out, 
like brood that is ready to seal or hatch; 
and there is about 10 out of every 
hundred that ‘‘turn their toes up” in 
this way. OTTO BAUKER. 

Golden Gate, Minn., Aug. 2, 1898. 


ANSWER.—Is this something new? or 
can any of the friends help us out ? 





a 


Alfalfa, Buckwheat, and Queen-Traps 


I wish to try an experiment with my 
bees, and would like to get a little ad- 
vice. I have bees in 10 box-hives, in 
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good condition, from which I get a 
small amount of honey each year. I 
propose to put queen-traps on each hive 
next spring to prevent swarming. I 
also expect to sow an acre of alfalfa 
clover, and an acre of buckwheat near 
the bees. How much honey should I get 
during the season. 


The land where I propose to plant 
alfalfa is a pasture lot with good soil. 
How muck seed would it take, and at 
what cost? What is the best fertilizer ? 
Can alfalfa be used for horses? How 
should it be cured ? 


The queen-traps I would like to have 
so that the queen could re-enter the hive 
from the trap. How much would they 
cost apiece? Which is the best kind ? 

O. R. HAWKINS. 

Bellport, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1893. 


ANSWERS.—Just how much honey you 
can secure from an acre of alfalfa and 
an acre of buckwheat, is probably one 
of the things you will never know to a 
certainty. Even after you have tried 
the experiment you will find so many 
things coming in to complicate the solu- 
tion of the problem that you may have 
to give up the solution. It is not easy 
to tell just how much is gathered from 
your acre, and how much from other 
sources. Evenif there were no other 
sources within a thousand miles, and 
you could thus tell to the ounce how 
much came from your acre, no two years 
are alike, and the next year you might 
get double the amount, or you might get 
none, 

Of course we can have some general 
idea on the subject, and indeed may 
have enough knowledge to be of real 
value, butit is to be feared that such 
knowledge will never be brought down 
very definitely to pounds and ounces. 
Quinby estimated that an acre of buck- 
wheat would yield 25 poundsin a day, 
and he was not given to making rash 
statements, but we do not know just 
how much foundation he had for his 
estimate. It is certain that buckwheat 
sometimes refuses to yield entirely. 


As to alfalfa, perhaps some of our 
readers may be able to give the desired 
information, but we are under the im- 
pression that in the East the cultivation 
of alfalfa is only in the experimental 
stage, and that very little is known 
aboutit. Butthe present season may 
have added some knowledge, and if so 
we shall be glad to get it. 


The Alley queen-trap is, we believe, 
the only one on the market, and is ex- 





tensively used. The cost is 65 cents. 
But you must not think that a queen- 
trap will- prevent the bees from at- 
tempting to swarm, so that no attention 
on your part will be needed. The trap 
will hold the queen, and can be so ar- 
ranged that she will return to the 
brood-nest, but generally the bees will 
go on rearing young queens, the old 
queen will be killed, and then the bees 
will swarm and swarm with the inten- 
tion of going off with the young queen. 
But with the proper attention on the 
part of the bee-keeper, good results with 
queen-traps are reported. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Mre. Jennie Atchley, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 


Our Forefathers in Apiculture. 


When we behold the faces of our 
benefactors and forefathers, such as 
Father Langstroth, Father Gallup (and 
many others I might mention that have 
greeted our homes through the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL lately), Ioften ponder 
in my mind for a moment, and, oh, how 
I would enjoy a meeting in reality of 
these fathers of bee-keeping from one to 
forty days, or as long as they would 
tolerate it, and learn from their ripe 
minds more and more of the little busy 
bee! Such a meeting would be a solid 
comfort to me; and seeing Dr Gallup in 
the BEE JOURNAL this morning prompted 
me to pencil these few lines. 


How I would enjoy a travel over the 
past in company with Dr. Gallup and 
Father L. L. Langstroth, being led by 
them as a child by its father, talking 
about the wonderful strides bee-keeping ® 
has made since our late cruel War; and 
how these fathers, with hard brain as 
well as muscular labor, have hewn out 
the way for our easy and successful 
management of our pets. Their names 
will ever stand as a monument in bee- 
keepers’ homes, and be read of and 
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studied by generations of bee-keepers 
yet to come. 

I would be glad if I could have the 
privilege of being the happy possessor 
of a photograph of each of these old 
heroes, to place in my album; and if 
Father L. and Father G. will let me 
know if I could get one of each of their 
photographs, I would willingly pay for 
the same. Should] never be permitted 
to meet them here, I do hope to greet 
them ‘* Over the River.” 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


em ee ————_-- 


Something More About Texas. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Since you have been 
writing up Texas, I have caught the 
fever, andif I live Ishall make Texas 
my home. There are one or two ques- 
tions I desire to ask concerning Texas, 
that you failed to speak of in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. 

What kind of poisonous insects and 
reptiles have people to contend with ? 
What diseases are most fatal? and does 
the yellow fever plague ever visit Texas? 

Now, Mrs. A., I will ask a few ques- 
tions for my own benefit: Is there any 
chance for a poor, hard-working man to 
get hold of a piece of land? Where is 
the school land that you speak of ? Is 
the land good, or is it bad ? 

Humpbries, Mo. W. R. Ev_woop. 


Friend Elwood, the insects and rep- 
tiles are of such little notice here that I 
did not think it worth mentioning, as I 
have not seen anything in Texas thatI 
was afraid of. I work in my out-api- 
aries every year, and I have not seen 
more than two or three little, harmless 
snakes during a period of three years. 
There are some rattle-snakes in some 
parts of Texas, but they are scattering, 
and live mostly in waste places, and in 
the mountains. I believe more people 
die here with pneumonia fever in the 
winter than any other disease; this I 
believe is caused by people exposing 
themselves, and from the sudden 
changes from warm to cold in winter, 
when I have seenit turn from a tem- 
perature of .about TO° down to 30° in 
10 minutes ; these are what are called 

» ‘“*Northers” in this country, but they 
seem to be getting milder every winter. 


Honest, hard-working people are the 
very ones that get hold of landin this 
country. I know of several in this 
neighborhood that came to Texas a few 
years ago without a nickle, that now 
have good farms and are well-to-do 








people. This, of course, is largely owing 
to the ability of people—some are better 
managers than others, and you probably 
know that some people would not have 
anything if you would give it to them, 
as they would soon make way with it. 
In short, there is plenty of room here for 
thousands and thousands of honest, 
hard-working people, which are the best 
people any country ever had. There 
are yet plenty of school lands in one- 
quarter of the counties of the State—in 
Archer, Baylor, Tom Green, Lampasas, 
Burnett, Llano, and other counties. 


Here is another letter requesting in- 
formation about this State: 

Mrs. ATCHLEY :—I am an old bache- 
lor. My old mother andI live here to- 
gether, and we keep, on an average, 100 
colonies of bees, and there have been 
so many failures of late years that we 
are becoming very much discouraged. 
Permit me to ask you a few questions in 
regard to Texas: 

How often does the honey crop fail in 
Texas? About what would be the aver- 
age of comb or extracted honey per col- 
ony in your State? How do you mar- 
ket your honey, and what is an average 
price? How much capital, besides the 
bees, should a person have to start 
with? Do you think that it would be 
healthy for mother down there ? Would 
I be likely to find employment so as to 
make my board, at least, should I go 
dewn there about the first of March ? 
Are you quite sure I would find a place 
to suit me, as I do not want to use my 
money to no purpose, but I very much 
desire to move to a better place for bees 
and fruit. Could we rent a place for 
awhile, till we could have a chance to 
select a home? If you can help us to 
to find a good home, we will be thankful. 

Murphy, Iowa. W. C. Nutt. 


Friend Nutt, I am a little afraid to 
advise you, as I fear you might not be 
satisfied. Please allow me to relate to 
you a good lesson I learned when I was 
a girl. , 

In Tennessee, where I was brought 
up, there used to grow on the hills and 
mountains huckleberries, and they were 
scattered all over the kills. On Satur- 
days myself and a lot of schoolmates 
would go berrying, and there were 
usually two companies of us—one com- 
pany would persist in running from bil! 
to hill, hunting for the thick patches, 
while the others would gather the ber- 
ries as they came to them. Now, I al- 
ways noticed that the ones that took 
the berries as they came to them, would 
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carry home at night twice as many ber- 
ries as the ones that kept hunting for 
thick patches. 

So, dear friend, you might gather 
more ** berries” to stay in one place and 
gather up the scattering ones rather 
than waste your time and money hunt- 
ing for the thick patches, notwithstand- 
ing Texas is a good honey country, and 
all that; but I am going to tell you the 
plain facts about Texas asI see them, 
and you must depend upon your own 
judgment as to whether you will finda 
place to suit youor not, as a place that 
would suit me might not suit you. Now 
to your questions. 


I have been keeping bees in Texas for 
nearly 20 years, and I have never had a 
failure of a honey crop, while others in 
different parts of the State have re- 
ported failures at different times; but 
this is dependent upon the bee-keeper 
just about as much asthe country. Our 
average per colony has been, for many 
years, taking both comb and extracted 
honey together, 50 pounds, as this is 
the average report taken at our annual 
conventions for quite awhile. Some bee- 
keepers average more than LOO pounds 
per colony for years, while others almost 
fail entirely, which puts the average 
down to 50 pounds. 


I have always found a market here at 
home for all the honey that I could pro- 
duce, andin fact I have never yet had 
more nice honey, either comb or ex- 
tracted, than I could sell readily. Our 
average price has been about 10 cents 
per pound—comb honey ranging from 
12 to 15 cents per pound, and extracted 
from 3 to 4 cents less. 


As to the capital required to start 
you besides the bees, it would be hard 
for me to answer, as it will depend en- 
tirely upon circumstances, how you live, 
and work, etc. If I had 100 colonies of 
bees in Texas, and supplies to run them 
one year, and $100 in money, I would 
feel pretty independent. 


Yes, I think it would be healthy for 
your mother down here, as there is no 
local cause for sickness unless you 
should settle in the lowlands where 
malaria exists; but people are sick some 
anywhere, and we al! have to die sooner 
or later. 

I think you can always find employ- 
ment to make your board, and more, 
too, in Texas; but, of course it would 
depend on what you can do, as we have 
had some grown men on the farm that 
could not hitch up ateam to a plowor 
wagon, and of course were not worth 
their board on a farm. Of course, it 





would be best for such men to goona 
farm and pay board, and learn to work 
before getting a job. 

No, I am not sure that you would find 
a place to suit you, but if a country 
where bees do well, thatis healthy, with 
good land, good people, good schools, 
good churches, and a fine country would 
suit you, then you need not be afraid to 
make a leap towards Texas. 

Yes, there are nearly always good 
places to rent on reasonable terms. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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Convention Notices. 


IOW A.—The eleventh annual convention of 
the Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in their tent at Des Moines. Iowa. on 
Sept. 6th and 7th. Ali friends and bee-keep- 
ers are cordially invited. For programme 
write to the Secretary. 

J. W. BITTENBENDER, Sec. 
Knoxville, Iowa. 


INTERNATIONAL.—The North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 24th 
annual convention on Oct. 11,12 and 13, 1893, 
in Chicago, Ills. Not only is every bee-keeper 
in America, whether a member of the society 
or not, invited to be present, but a special in- 
vitation is extended to friends of apiculture 
it every foreign land, FRANK BENTON. Sec. 

Washington, D. C. 


NEBRASKA.—The yearly meeting of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at Lincoln, Neb., on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, Sept. 13th and 14th, 1893. 
This will be held in connection with our State 
Fair, and we would be pleased to have Eastern 
visitors meet with us. One-way excur- 
sion rates will be given on all railroads from 
Chicago to Lincoln, at that time. Let every 
bee-keeper call and get acquinted with the 
Nebraska honey - producers, whose head- 
quarters are always open. 

York, Nebr. L. D. STILSON, Sec. 





Bee-Keeping for Profit.—We 
have just issued a revised and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Tinker’s book, called 
‘* Bee-Keeping for Profit.” It details 
his most excellent ‘‘ new system, or how 
to get the largest yields of comb and 
extracted honey.” The book contains 
80 pages in all, and is illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents, or clubbed with the 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, for $1.15. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JOURNAL one year, for $1.10. 
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What is to be Gained by Revers- 
ing Frames ? 


Query 886.—In your opinion, is there any- 
thing to be gained by practicing the reversing 
of frames? If so, what ?—Colorado. 

No.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

I do not think there is.—M. MAHIN. 

Not enough to pay for the trouble.— 
P. H. ELwoop. 

Not enough to pay for the trouble.— 
Emerson T. ABBOTT. 

Not in this locality, and with my sys- 
tem.—H. D. CuTrrine. 

No. Whereis the man who reverses 
now ?—DADANT & Son. 

I do not think so. I never practiced 
it.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Practically. there is nothing to be 
gained.—J. P. H. Brown. 

I never considered it favorably enough 
to try it.—JAs. A. STONE. 

I believe itis not worth the extra ex- 
pense, time, etc.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

I have not reversed. I didn’t think it 
would pay to do so.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

It makes frames solid full of combs. I 
am unable to say further.—R. L. Tay- 
LOR. 

Very little. See the AMERICAN BEE 
JouRNAL of eight or ten years ago.—J. 
H. LARRABEE. 

I never have practiced reversing of 
frames. I don’t see anything to be gained 
by it.—E. FRANCE. 

Yes, but the game is not worth the 
candle. A reversible hive is much to be 
preferred.—A. J. Cook. 

I don’t know, but I think it might be 
a good way to get combs built down to 
the bottom-bars.—C. C. MILLER. 

No, upless it be one reversing to cause 
the bees{to build their combs solid to the 
frames &t all points. —G. M. DooLLit.e. 


{ do not think there is. The only 
point of advantage, as I look at it, is, 
that badly filled frames can oftentimes 





be caused to be filled full by so doing; 
but there are other and better ways of 
accomplishing the sameend. Then why 
practice reversing ?—J. E. Ponpn. 

No; the results do not warrant the 
time and trouble. A strong colony will 
give you the identical same results. 
Keep strong colonies.—W. M. BARNuM. 


I do not think there is any money 
gained, but there may be some satisfac- 
tion gained in getting the combs securely 
fastened all around. — Mrs. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 

I think the chief advantage is in 
securing solidly filled frames. If re- 
versed at the right time, the combs will 
be attached securely all around. I doubt 
if the practice pays in other respects.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 

You may, by reversing frames, force 
the bees to carry undesirable winter 
stores into the supers at certain times. 
I have no use for them, and can see 
where much harm might result in the 
hands of the inexperienced.—R. F. Hot- 
TERMANN. 

Well, yes! You can get the bees to 
fasten the comb to the bottom-bars. If 
the frames are deep, and a good strip of 
comb is capped over solid full of honey, 
we can compe! the bees to move it up, 
and a part will go into the sections.—C. 
H. DIBBERN. 

Yes. It secures the filling of the 
frame with comb. This is sufficient to 
make it profitable. It can also be made 
to pay well at other times, but requires 
experience and very careful manage- 
ment to make a success of it at all times. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 


Often, by judicious handling, both 
sides and ends of the frames may be 
filled with brood several days in advance 
of what they would be if left alone. But 
care must be taken not to produce more 
larve than you have bees to care for 
them.—Mnrs. J. N. HEATER. 





— ~~ << — 


**A Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,” is the title of a 
splendid book on practical bee-culture, by 
Mr. 8. Simmins, of England. It is 537x8 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows **how bees may be cultivated as a 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.” It also illustrates how 
profits may be ‘“‘ made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.’? Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Ber JourNat for one year, for $1.70. 
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Bee-Diarrhea—Its Cause and 
Prevention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Of all the obstacles with which bee- 
keepers of the Northern States have to 
contend, none equal the losses of bees in 
winter and spring from diarrhea. Many 
are the causes to which it has been at- 
tributed—cold, confinement, improper 
food, dampness, ‘‘ pollen,” lack of food, 
or of ventilation, etc., have all been 
blamed for this trouble. 


The disease, if such it can be called, is 
simply the result of an over-loading of 
the intestines. Cold confines the bees 
to their hives until they are unable to 
longer retain their feces, and the result 
is termed diarrhea. Simple enough on 
the face of it, isn’t it? Doesn’t seem as 
though there could have been so much 
discussion about it, does there? Well, 
it comes about something in this way : 


One man says it is caused by the cold. 
Another says, ‘‘ No, it isn’t. We have 
long, cold winters here, yet my bees do 
dot suffer from diarrhea. If it was the 
cold, they would have it.” He doesn’t 
consider that his location may furnish 
a different class of food. 


Another says that confinement does 
not cause the trouble, as his bees were 
confined in the cellar so many months, 
and suffered little or nothing. This 
man forgets that in a warm cellar much 
less food is consumed, and, consequently, 
the longer it takes to overload the in- 
testines. 

Another lays the difficulty to the con- 
sumption of pollen. Another says, ‘* No, 
my bees have plenty of pojlen in the hives, 
and they never have the diarrhea. If 
pollen causes diarrhea, why don’t they 
have it?” ‘This man forgets that pollen 
in the hives does not cause diarrhea, it 
is its consumption under such condi- 
tions that the bees cannot unload the 
intestines. Wemay not know exactly 





what are the conditions that cause an 
undue consumption of pollen, but we 
do know thatin almost all cases of bee- 
diarrhea, the fecal mass is almost wholly 
pollen. Wealso know that when bees 
have no pollen in their combs, when 
their only food is pure cane-sugar (honey 
contains some grains of pollen), they do 
not have the diarrhea under the same 
conditions when bees with natural stores 
have perished by the wholesale. I feel 
quite certain that bees with only pure 
cane-sugar for stores, placed in a cellar 
where the temperatire is about 45°, 
will bear a confinement of four or five 
months with no traces of disease. 


Some honey is nearly as good as sugar 
for winter stores. At least, bees have 
many times passed the winter with it for 
food, and came out in the spring with 
perfect health. The difficulty is to al- 
ways know when honey is a healthful 
food for winter. There are some sec- 
tions of the country where it never is. 
Mr. Bryon Walker, in the eastern part 
of this State. near large swamps, could 
not successfully winter bees. He tried 
almost all known methods for a dozen 
years or more, and finally moved to 
another locality where he is more suc- 
cessful. Before he moved away, he 
practiced brushing the bees from the 
combs in the fall, and killing the bees. 
They were certain to die in the winter, 
and he reasoned that he might as well 
save the honey that they would consume, 
and keep his combs in a clean condition. 
In the spring he went South and bought 
bees by the carload, and stocked his 
apiary again. 

To be able to decide in regard to the 
suitability of honey as a winter food for 
bees would be a great step. If a bee- 
keeper could send asample of his honey 
to some chemist and learn if it were 
safe for his bees to winter upon it would 
be a grand thing. If it were not, he 
could extract it and feed sugar. What 
is it, aside from the floating pollen, that 
makes some honey unsuitable for a win- 
ter food for bees? Thisis a hard nut 
for our Experimental Apiary to crack. 


To remove all of the honey from an 
apiary when we do not know that it will 
prove an unsafe food, and substitute 
sugar, for the purchase of which we 
may not have the ready money, with 
honey of slow sale, is a proceeding that 
would not be considered business-like. 
Bee-keepers prefer to take the risk, one 
year with another, of leaving their bees 
their natural stores, when these stores 
are apparently well-ripened honey, and 
then using all other precautions possi- 
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ble to ward off the ill-effects of confine- 
ment. 

If we could only tell in advance what 
the coming winter wouid be, we would 
know whether to put the bees into the 
cellar, or to protect them on the summer 
stands. If bees could only have one or 
two good, purifying flights during the 
winter, I should prefer to winter them 
in the open air. But of this I cannot be 
assured, and, as they winter no worse in 
the cellarin a warm winter than they 
do ina severe one, I prefer the latter 
plan. It is possible that the house- 
apiary may yet furnish the advantages 
of both methods—warmth and an op- 
portunity for flights when the weather 
permits. 

In the cellar we can control] the tem- 
perature, also the moisture to a certain 
extent. If we give them sugar stores, 
we then have everything under our 
control except the length of the confine- 
ment, which will not usually vary suf- 
ficiently to undo our plans. It is only 
by cellar-wintering that we can have the 
same conditions year after year. 

Just a few more words about stores: 
Ordinary colonies in a warm cellar con- 
sume about two pounds per colony each 
month. These stores are taken from 
the center of the hive. sy feeding each 
colony seven or eight pounds of sugar 
syrup at the end of the season, it will be 
stored in the center of the hive, and it 
will be largely this food that the bees 
will consume during their confinement. 
This is almost the same as their having 
all sugar stores. Where a man winters 
his bees year after year with no trouble 
from diarrhea, all these precautions are 
unnecessary. They are for the man 
who does have trouble. 

To recapitulate: If the honey of my 
locality was uniformly good, I would 
give but little attention to the food. If 
it frequently proved unsuitable, I would 
feed sugar late in the season. I would 
leave the bees in the open air until there 
was slight prospect of their enjoying 
another flight; yet I would wish to have 
them in the cellar before the advent of 
snow-storms and severe cold. I would 
take in the hives with no bottom-boards, 
and stack them up with two-inch blocks 
between the hives. I would carefully 
watch the temperature, and never allow 
it to go below 40°, nor above 50°. The 
temperature can be kept up by the use 
of an oil-stove, but I would have a hood 
over the stove, and a pipe to carry off 
the gases of combustion. If this pipe is 
connected with a stove-pipe in the room 
above, it will also help to ventilate the 
cellar when there is no fire in the oil- 





stove. I would also have a wet bulb 
thermometer in the cellar, and not allow 
the degree of temperature marked by 
the wet bulb instrument to approach 
nearer than 3° to that of the dry bulb, 
with a temperature of 45°. 

Just as soon as it was warm enough 
in the spring for the bees to fly, I would 
remove them from the cellar. This may 
be two or three weeks, or a month 
earlier than steady warm weather may 
be expected, but it will be seen that an 
early removal shortens the confinement 
that much. When a bee has retained 
its feces three or four months, a further 
retention of three or four weeks may be 
all the difference between death and fair 
health. But I would not leave the bees 
without protection. I would pack them 
the same as I wouldin the fall if they 
were going to be left out-of-doors all 
winter, only I might not do it in so 
thorough a manner. So thick packing 
is not needed, and it may be held in 
place in the most simple and cheap 
manner. A super filled with sawdust 
will answer for top packing. 

Flint, Mich. 


ee 


Bee-Keeping in the Santa Ana 
Valiey, in California. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. ELISHA GALLUP. 


I now take up my pen for the purpose 
of writing for the old established and 
reliable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL once 
more. It was my old and first love in 
the form of a bee-journal. 


I am going to tell you what two young 
boys have done here. They began, in 
the first place, to take bees and honey 
out of dwellings, stores and churches. 
They received pay in the most cases for 
cleaning them out and removing them, 
and got the bees and honey for nothing. 
They also picked up many swarms on 
the weeds, in trees, etc. They made 
theirown hives. Two years ago they 
moved their bees into the foothills, and 
established an apiary. This season they 
have secured 20 tonsof honey, and have 
sold several tons at 6 to 6% cents per 
pound. 

The Santa Ana valley is a great place 
to rear bees, as they swarm from Apri! 
lst up to the middle of October, and can 
gather honey at any time sufficient to 
live on in winter or summer. Some- 
times they store quite a good quality of 
honey, but not often. The valley honey 
is mostly of a very inferior quality, but 
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our mountain honey is of superior 
quality, with the exception of the last 
extractings. 

I have been repeatedly asked if it costs 
much to establish an apiary here, and 
this article is partially to answer that 
enquiry. There are parties here that 
make quite a business of rearing bees to 
sell. They get up very cheap movable- 
comb hives and Italianize and sell at 
about $1.50 per colony, and sometimes 
One can pick up colonies in nail- 
kegs, old boxes, barrels, etc., at from 
25 to 50 ceuts each. One party bought 
a barrel a short time ago for 50 cents. 
He sold $3.00 worth of honey out of it, 
and had bees enough to make two good 
colonies. 

Many colonies can be obtained by 
taking away the bees and leaving the 
honey for the owner. Understand that 
any one who is so inclined can save a 
swarm or more, for through the months 
of April, May and June the country is 
full of fying or clustered swarms; and 
then again in September and October 
they take possession of vacant chimneys, 
church-steeples, cornices of buildings, 
etc. In letting a contract for a house, 
itis now customary to insert in the con- 
tract that it must be bee-proof. 

Santa Ana, Calif., Aug. 14, 18938. 
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The Experiment Station— What 
it May Do for Bee-Keeping. 


Written for the Michigan ** Grange Visitor” 
BY HON. R. L. TAYLOR. 


see-keeping has been carried on for 
thousands of years, but itis only within 
the recollection of living men that it 
has passed out of the medizval, which 
was probably also the pre-historic stage. 
It is natural, then, that in this, more 
perhaps than in other rural occupations, 
there should be questions pressing for 
solution. It is much that these ques- 
tions are being propounded, questions 
for which until recently there was no 
basis, and this very condition gives 
promise of certain and valuable results. 
It is as if the gates were just opened and 
the apiarists were crowding forward to 
see what a view of the inside would re- 
veal. The interest thus exhibited will 
mens. to observe and secure what is of 
value. 

What the station may do for this 
class is to undertake the solutions of 
these questions that are uppermost, by 
investigations which the members of 





rately. For instance, in the matter of 
diseases of the bee there is much to be 
learned. It is well known that foul 
brood, the most dreaded of these dis- 
eases, is caused by a bacillus which is 
liable to convey the disease to any hive 
which it may enter. It is known that it 
may be carried from one hive to another 
in honey. May it be so carried in wax? 
May it be conveyed by a hive which had 
before contained the brood-combs and 
bees of a diseased colony? If so, how 
may they best be disinfected ? Whether 
the disease may be conveyed in wax 
made from combs from an infected col- 
ony and so carried from one part of the 
country to another in comb foundation, 
is a question of especial interest, and 
demands speedy and careful attention. 

Again, it is a mooted question to what 
extent it is profitable to use comb foun- 
dation in the brood-chamber. Of course 
a single experiment would not settle it, 
but if carefully pursued on a somewhat 
extended scale, the truth can be made 
known. Atthe station this season an 
attempt in this direction has been begun 
with twelve colonies. Four swarms 
were hived on comb, four on comb foun- 
dation and four on frames with starters 
only, and it is quite certain the results 
will be instructive. 

Then there is quite a large variety of 
comb foundations used. These are dis- 
tinguished by a difference in weight as 
well as by difference in the shape of the 
septum and of the side-walls caused by 
differences in the machines with which 
itis made. Now some bee-keepers se- 
lect the extra-thin, some the thin and 
some the medium; others choose that 
with a flat bottom, others again want 
that of the natural! shape, and in almost 
every case the reasons for the choice are 
purely fanciful. Which is really the 
best ? Whichis least objectionable in 
the honey, and, by the use of which do 
the bees secure the most honey? By 
proper experiments the station should 
be able to tell bee-keepers what is the 
truth in these matters. 

It has been assumed that it is more 
profitable to have very strong colonies 
rather than moderate ones during the 
time when the crop is being gathered. 
The station ought to be able to say defi- 
nitely in time whether this is a sound 
assumption. 

Looking in another direction we find 
from the very expectancy with which 
new claims and investigations are re- 
garded, and the eagerness with which 
supposed truth is received, especially in 
matters where there is a promise held 


this class cannot well undertake sepa- ! out of a saving of labor or trouble, that 
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it would be desirable that there should 
be a place where new inventions in the 
way of apicultural appliances will be 
promptly and impartially tested, there- 
by saving individuals large amounts in 
the aggregate for what proves in the 
end to be useless traps; as well as in- 
troducing to them really useful imple- 
ments which otherwise would be 
neglected from a fear that their pur- 
chase would prove a useless expense. 
Already in this line experiments have 
been made with the plausible inventions 
known as the non-swarmer aud self- 
hiver—experiments which should save 
the bee-keepers of the State much money 
if they will only read the published re- 
ports of their workings. 

The foregoing may serve to give an 
idea of the nature of the work which 
the station ought to perform, and a hint 
to those interested of what benefit they 
ought to derive from it. Of course, 
other items of work should be under- 
taken as the favorable season of the 
year for them comes on, and a watch 
kept for the rising of new questions 
which seem to deserve consideration. 

Lapeer, Mich. 


—_—____— + «= 


More About Pulled Queens and 
their Importance. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. F. COLEMAN. 


Mr. J. H. Andre, on page 120, asks 
for more about pulled queens as a pre- 
ventive of after-swarms. I have only 
experimented in this line this season, 
but my experience is, that as soon asa 
queen gets her breakfast, after being 
hatched, she is ready for business. Her 
first business is to destroy all rival 
queens, and the colony to which the 
pulled queen is introduced having just 
swarmed, is so weakened that she is 
suffered to destroy all queen-cells, and 
after-swarming is thus prevented. 

Having caught the idea of using 
pulled queens, from something that was 
written by Dr. Miller, 1 have thought 
and experimented no little along that 
line, and now see, as I think, in it great 
possibilities. When understood we can- 
not only use pulled queens and ripe 
queen-cells with colonies just swarmed, 
as stated by me on page 17, but we can 
use with such colonies virgin queens of 
any age up totwoor three days old, or 
at least this has been my experience. 

As soon as queen-cells are capped, the 
colony is living in the expectation of a 





virgin queen, and it is perfectly natura] 
for the bees at this time to accept a vir- 
gin queen if she is introduced in a gen- 
tle manner. In these cases I use the 
following rules: 

When I find ripe queen-cells, from a 
choice queen, in excess of whatI have 
immediate use for, I cut them out and 
put them in the West spiral cages to 
hatch. As soon as a swarm issues from 
another colony, I select one of the 
nicest of the queens in these cages, and 
take the cage containing her and put in 
the top of ita thin plug of comb, and 
then place the cage between the combs 
of the parent colony. I then take a 
tea-spoonful] of honey, and pour about 
the cage, letting a little of it drop on the 
plug in the cage. In a few hours the 
queen is Jiberated, and with me, so far, 
safely introduced. 

In introducing pulled queens, I simply 
open the point of the cell and let the 
queen crawl quietly down among the 
bees; being careful always not to touch 
her with my hands. If she is handled, or 
excited in any way, the chances of in- 
troducing her successfully are not so 
good. 

All who have tried it, know that itis 
a very difficult matter to introduce a 
laying queen toa colony that has just 
swarmed. The reason of it is, that the 
bees are looking fora virgin, and nota 
laying queen. Keeping this in mind, 
we will use virgin queens, pulled queens, 
or queen-cells, with all such colonies. 

Sneedville, Tenn. 


oo or 


The Experiment Station and 
‘sNew Education.” 


Read at the Missouri State Bee-Convention 
BY C. L. BUCKMASTER. 


It gives me great pleasure to be privi- 
leged to read an essay which I hope will 
result in something substantial in the 
advancement of this our most delight- 
ful pursuit—a pursuit which regales the 
human mind with more pleasing facts 
than are found in mathematics, philoso- 
phy, history or literature. 


First, let me say to you thatI have 
been acquainted with our College of 
Agriculture, and our Missouri Experi- 
ment Station from their incipiency, 
being a student of our University when 
the corner stone of the Scientific and 
Agricultural College building was put in 
place, and the building dedicated to 
practical education. I was on the 
ground when the commissioners located 
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and selected the farm of which you have 
heard so much. I would much prefer 
to tell to you something of the pleasant 
and delightfully happy hours I have 
spent in its halls and on the campus, or 
on the classic banks of Hinkson, which 
winds its most graceful course along the 
borders of the farm where oft in the 
stilly moonlight, or in the early morn, 
we practiced our junior and senior ora- 
tion, sure that the Stephen’s medal 
would be ours on the coming commence- 
ment when we would walk forth to con- 
quer the world, exclaiming, Scientia 
regina mundi ! And why should we not, 
when our ‘‘ Alma Mater” taught that 
science should ever rule ? 

I say I would like to tell you of these 
and the happy hours I have spent under 
the elms and basswood trees in the 
campus, ‘* Where soft eyes !ooked love 
to eyes which spake again, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell ”’—but I am 
called here for another subject. 

The Missouri College of Agriculture 
has now been in active operation for 22 
years and was established ostensibly to 
educate the sons of the farmer and me- 
chanic in the practical operations of the 
farm and the workshop; that is, to put 
within the reach of every son of Missouri 
a thorough and practical scientific edu- 
cation; toteach the farmer’s son what 
soils are best adapted to certain crops ; 
how to cultivate; how to manure; what 
varieties of fruits are’ the most, profit- 
able; what breeds of horses, h8gs, cat- 
tle and sheep will bring him the greatest 
reward for his labor; what insects are 
the most useful, and which are the most 
destructive—and not only how to in- 
crease the former, but how to destroy 
the latter. 

The foregoing are some of the leading 
objects for which the general govern- 
ment and the State of Missouri estab- 
lished and now maintain the College of 
Agriculture at Columbia, and can it be 
true at this late date—22 years after its 
establishment—I am here telling you 
that this institution of scientific learn- 
ing has never had a class in apiculture ? 
That this great institution that expends 
thousands of dollars every year for prac- 
ticaleducation has never yet been the 
possessor of a single bee-hive and its 
contents ? And must I tell you that the 
professor of biology, who this’ very min- 
ute fills the chair, would run from the 
little busy bee with as much energy as 
he would from the grizzly bear, or the 
Rocky mountain cougar? I say, must I 
stand before you and tell to you these 
things—to you, who are engaged in the 
nost delightful of rural pursuits—to you 





who are furnishing to the public the 
most ancient, the most wholesome, and 
the most delicious of sweets that the 
taste of man has ever experienced, and 
whose occupation brings to the aggre- 
gated wealth of our State thousands 
upon thousands of dollars? And who 
knows how many millions of dollars go 
to waste every year for the want of 
proper practical education in this pur- 
suit? 

Ours isa pursuit worth more to the 
horticultural interest of our State than 
all the beautiful flower-gardens and hot- 
houses that have graced the horticul- 
tural department of the college from its 
establishment. Yet, this great scientific 
school, supported at public expense for 
the very purpose of teaching the life 
habits of the useful insects, is not ex- 
pending one single cent in this direction! 

Iam not here to pull down other de- 
partments—I love flowers as well as any 
one—but I am here to ask you, intelli- 
gent ladies and gentlemen, why our pur- 
suit is not recognized? In my feeble 
way lI shall try to tell you. I think 
there are two principal reasons, viz. : 
First, our Board of Curators is com- 
posed of lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
stock-breeders, bankers, and those of 
other professions who know nothing of 
our needs; and, in the second place, we 
ourselves are derelict in our duty. 

I say, let us wake up to our duty. Let 
us not permit the money appropriated 
by the general government, to revert for 
the want of opportunities to be ex- 
pended, when we need it so very much. 
Let us see that the money appropriated 
for the Agricultural College is not ex- 
pended for law libraries or philosophical 
apparatus, while our pursuit—a legiti- 
mate one—is left out in the cold! 


‘* Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor ’’—but not ** to wait.”’ 


We have already waited too long. 
Let us give the resolution that is to fol- 
low this essay’ a unanimous vote, and 
let us send it with a committee to see the 
Board of Curators, and tell them in 
earnest language that we merit recogni- 
tion. Let us tell them that the College 
of Agriculture ought to have an apiary, 
and a practical teacher in bee-culture. 

So much for the College of Agricul- 
ture. Now for the Experiment Station 
which was established by the Curators of 
the University on Jan. 10 and 11, 
1888, in pursuance to an act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1887. Let us 
turn to these sections and see why the 
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general government established these 
Experiment Stations in the several 
States and Territories, and appropriated 
the sum of $15,000 annually for the 
use of the Agricultural] colleges. Here 
are four sections of the ‘‘ Actof Congress:” 


THE LAW OF CONGRESS ESTABLISHING 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


AGRI- 


An Act to establish Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations in connection with the col- 
leges established in the several States un- 
der the provisions of an Act approved July 
2, 1862, and of the Acts supplementary 
thereto. 


SEcTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 


House of Representatives of the United States of | 
4 i , a) 


America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and prac- 
tical information on subjects connected 
with agriculture, and to promote scientific 
investigation and experiment respecting 
the principles and applications of agricul- 
tural science, there shall be established, 
under direction of the college or colleges or 
agricultural department of colleges in each 
State or Territory established, or which 
may hereafter be established, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an Act approved 
July 2, 1862, entitled, ‘An Act donating 
public lands to the several States and Ter- 
ritories, which may provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,’’ or any of the supplements to said 
Act, a department to be known and desig- 
nated as an ‘ Agricultural Experiment 
Station: Provided, That in any State or 
Territory in which two such colleges have 
been or may be so established the appro- 
riation hereinafter made to such State or 
erritory shall be equally divided between 
such colleges, unless the legislature of such 
State or Territory shall otherwise direct. 
Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and 
duty of said Experiment Stations to con- 
duct original researches or verify experi- 
ments on the physiology of plants and ani- 
mals; the diseases to which they are 
severally subject, with the remedies for 
the same; the chemical composition of use- 
ful plants at their different stages of 
growth; the comparative advantages of 
rotative cropping as pursued under a vary- 
ing series of crops; the capacity of new 
plants or trees for acclimation; the analy- 
sis of soils and water; the chemical compo- 
sition of manures, natural or artificial, with 
experiments designed to test their com- 
parative effects on crops of different kinds; 
the adaptation and valve of grasses and 
forage plants; the composition and digesti- 
bility of the different kinds of food for 
domestic animals; the scientific and econo- 
mic questions involved in the production of 
butter and cheese; and such other re- 
searches or experiments bearing directly on 
the agricultural industry of the United 
States as may in each case be deemed ad- 
visable, having due regard to the varying 
conditions and needs of the respective 


practicable, unifority of methods and re- 
sults in the work of said stations, it shall be 
the duty of the United States commissioner 
of agriculture to furnish forms, as far as 
practicable, for the tabulation of results of 
investigation or experiments; to indicate, 
from time to time, such lines of inquiry as 
to him shall seem most important; and, in 
general, to furnish such advice and assis- 
tance as will best promote the purposes of 
this act. It shall be the duty of each of 
said stations, annually, on or before the 
first day of February, to make to the Gov- 
ernor of the State or Territory in which it 
is located a full and detailed report of its 
operations, including a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, a copy of which re- 
port shall be sent to each of said _ stations, 
to the said commissioner of agriculture, and 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Seo. 4. The bulletins or reports of prog- 
ress shall be published at said stations at 
least once in three months, one copy of 
which shall be sent to each newspaper in 
the States or Territories in which they are 
respectively located, and to such individ- 
uals actually engaged in farming as may 
request the same, as far as the means of 
the station will permit. Such bulletins or 
reports, and the annual reports of said 
stations, shall be transmitted in the mails 
of the United States free of charge for pos- 
tage, under such regulations as the post- 
master general may from time to time pre- 
scribe. 

From the reading of these sections, 
stating the purposes of the experiment 
station, you see we are as much entitled 
to recognition as the cattle, sheep and 
hog br@eders of our State. Why should 
we not ask and insist upon recognition ? 
I say, let us do it. 

I am a public school teacher as well 
as a bee-keeper, and as a progressive 
teacher I am a strong believer in the 
‘*new education” of which you now 
hear so much. Whatis the new educa- 
tion? I will tell you. It consists in 
educating the hand as well as the brain. 
It teaches the boy to use the tools with 
which he constructs with material the 
conceptions of bis mind; to build the 
house as well as to plan the architecture 
of it. It teaches to do as well as to 
know. 

This is the grand forward movement 
in education, and I know of nothing 
that so opens the eyes of the student to 
the practical side of life, like this pur- 
suit of bee-keeping. There is nothing 
like the little busy bee to teach him the 
practical industry of a useful life. 
Therefore, this subject ought to engage 
the attention of the directors and cura- 

tors of our experiment station, as well 
as the teachers in our mechanical and 





States or Territories. 
Sec. 3. That in order to secure, as far as 


scientific college. 
Let us go away from this meeting 
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with a determination to meet next time 
in the halls of our College of Agricul- 
ture, and to see what it is doing for the 
cause of the new education; and, also, 
to do what we can to show the teachers 
that we have something good in store 
for the education of the coming genera- 
tions. 
Independence, Mo. 


$< a ———_—_— 


Colony on Scales—Interesting 
and Valuable. 


Written for the Farmer and Dairyman 
BY D. KAUFFMAN. 


I have had one of the best colonies in 
ny apiary on a scale during a number of 
years, and in one year marked down 
every night the amount gained for the 
day, and also kept a close watch on the 
amount of surplus honey stored, and 
from this I found that when bees gain 
from one to three pounds, about one- 
quarter of the gain is stored as surplus 
honey, and when the gain is from three 
to eight pounds, about one-half is stored 
as surplus honey, and from the record 
kept from last season, about two-thirds 
was stored as surplus honey. ‘These ex- 
periments were all made for extracted 
honey. 

But it seems to me that the rearing of 
brood would not have anything to do 
with the gain of a colony of bees, for if 
the bees did not feed the brood it would 
not gain in weight, and if they take the 
feed from within the hive, it would not 
get any heavier on account of the brood; 
but it would make a difference in the 
amount of surplus honey stored, and 
when bees gain from 10 to 16 pounds 
per day, they will lose from 3 to 5 
pounds during the night; and should 
the next two or three days be cool or 
rainy, so that the bees could not fly, the 
bees would lose about 3 pounds in the 
first 24 hours, 2 pounds in the second, 
one pound in the third, and % pound in 
the fourth day. 

The loss is caused by the evaporation 
of the honey, and I think itis nearly as 
great whem bees gather honey as when 
they do not, so that this would make the 
actual weight carried in by the bees 
during one day from three to five pounds 
more than the scales would show, by 
weighing the hive in the morning and 
again in the evening. 

I believe that when bees gain at such 
rates the old ones wear outas fast as the 
young ones come on, for they fill up the 
brood-combs with honey as fast as the 
young bees hatch, so that the queen will 








not be able to find any empty cells to 
put any eggs in, especially when run- 
ning for comb honey. I believe there 
were one-fourth less flying (or working) 
bees in my apiary, at the close of the 
honey season, than they were when I 
first put the scales under the hive on 
July 28th, and three-fourths less brood. 


I think that it isa great help to have 
a hive placed on a scale during the 
honey season, for you can tell just what 
the bees are doing, and how fast you will 
have to get the sections ready to put on, 
how much more room they need, etc., 
from two to five days sooner than you 
would if you had no scales, and these 
two days would amount to several] hun- 
dred pounds of honey for each day in an 
apiary of from 50 to 100 colonies. 


© <i” 


The Cures for Foul Brood— 
Scalding Hives. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. L. WOOLDRIDGE. 


I want to say a few words to the 
readers Of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
whose apiaries are affected with foul 
brood. Like Mr. Parcher (see page 
150), I have taken great interest in all 
I have seen in print regarding it, and I 
kindly thank those gentlemen for their 
advice. But don’t give it to us so fast. 

I first read Cheshire, who recom- 
mended phenol, and said salicylic acid 
would not cure. I then read Mr. 


' Kohnke, who said salicylic will cure, 


and phenol will not cure. Then Mr. 
McEvoy comes in and says neither of 


| those remedies will do, and offers his 


cure. Since then some one else disputes 


| his method, and some one else disputes 


his, and soon. If I had believed every- 
thing I have seen recommended as sure 
cures for foul brood, I would have come 
to the conclusion that they were like 
‘“*sure cures” for consumption, and 
none of them were of any account, and 
the result would have been my apiary 
would have still been diseased with foul 
brood. 

Fellow bee-keepers, you can’t try 
everything you see recommended, but if 
you will do just as Mr. McEvoy tells you 
to do, I don’t think you will have to try 
any other remedies. I cured the disease 
in my apiary by putting the bees off as 
natural swarms, burning the brood-nests 
and scalding the hives, etc. 

Now let us try that scalding business. 
First, cut up a big pile of dry wood. 
What will we scald themin? Hereisa 
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10-gallon kettle—the best thing we can 
get—that willdo. Fill it with water, 
put a fire around it, and make it boil 
while getting the hives ready. Now 
let’s scald fast while the water is hot. 
Look here, they will not go quite half 
way into the water, so take a large dip- 
per and scald the sides and bottom, then 


turn the other end and scald it. Chunk 
up the fire if the water gets cool. When 
boiled down, put some more water 


the kettle. Fire up, and get it to boiling 
again; and so on until it is finished. 
Now they are done, and aren’t they 
pretty things—each end stained yellow 
with propolis, and a white strip around 
the middle? Besides, everybody that 
comes along would ask, ‘*‘ Why did 
you paint those hives that way? Why 
didn’t you paint them white or yellow, 
and not have that stripe around the 
middle ?” 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
into | 
| 
| 





Now, you see it is adeal of a job to 
scald hives, and I would just risk Mr. 
McEvoy for all of it. 

Ennis, Texas. 
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Evening-Primrose is It’s Name. 

I send a weed that the bees are very fond 
of. It grows along the waysides, and is 
about 4 to 5 feet tall, with a white blossom. 
Please name it in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Wallace, Ills. JosEPH Mason. 

[The weed you enclose is Gama biennis, be- 
longing to the evening-primrose family. It 
is not an uncommon weed, and furnishes a 
large quantity of pollen of good quality, 
but not a large amount of nectar. The 
pollen is very adhesive, and readily col- 
lected.—Eb. | 
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An Experience with Robber Bees. 


For the benefit of others, I will give my 
recent experience with robbers (I mean 
robber bees). A short time since I was in- 


day, and robbers got a taste of nectar, and 
insisted on taking all the honey from sey- 
eral weak colonies. They kept it up all that 
afternoon, and were up at the peep o’day 
next morning. I tried everything I could 
think of, then read all the books I had on 
the subject, and continued the remedies 
found in them. Still they kept on ‘ a-rob- 
bin’.”’ I then removed the queens from the 
hives that were robbing, and in 30 minutes 
the robbing ceased. I allowed them to re- 
main queenless for 48 hours, when I re- 
turned the queens in the usual way, and 
now all is serene. 

This has been a splendid honey year in 
this locality. My best colonies averaged 
over 100 pounds of comb honey each, which 
I sold readily at 1244 cents per pound. * I 
use dovetailed hives, 8 and 10 frame, but I 
get the best results from 10-frame hives. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has beena 
regular visitor at my house every Friday 
since February, and a_welcome one at 
that. In this instance, Friday has been a 
lucky day at our house. M. D. ANDEs. 

Bristol, Tenn., Aug. 13, 1893. 
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Stopping Swarms with a Mirror. 


My attention being called to Susie’s com- 
munication on page 73,1 want to tell her 
something. I don’t believe in ringing bells, 
nor in hammering mother’s tin-pail or dish- 
pan all out of shape, to stop swarms; but 
my experience has been that I have never 
lost a swarm when the sun was shining. 
Take a medium-sized looking-glass, and 
flash the sun’s rays among the thickest part 
of the swarm. hree years ago I had a 
swarm begin to alight on the top of a 
maple tree some 50 feet high; I threw the 
sun’s rays on them in such volume that 
they quit the limb and came down and 
clustered within six feet of the ground, on 
a small bush. 

It is a well-known fact that bees depend 
more upon location, than on the appear- 
ance of their hives. I think if they design 
to abscond, they take their bearings before 
starting, and when the glass is brought to 
bear on them, they see, *‘ as it were,’’ two 
suns beaming on them, and then they are 
in about the same predicament a man 
would be if taken out in a dark night blind- 
folded on an open prairie, with a light on 
the north and one on the south of him, and 
told to find his way to any given point. 

The bees’ ideas of locality are mixed im- 
mediately, and after puzzling their little 
brains over the phenomenon, without being 
able to solve the mystery, wisel? conclude 
to settle and await developments. Excep- 
tions to this theory will be treated with re- 
spect. T. C. KELLEY 

Slippery Rock, Pa. 





Queens Laying Eggs in Queen-Cells. 
On page 789, for June 22nd, Mr. Thomas 
Johnson asks Mr. Nelson if he has any ev! 
dence of queens laying in queen-cells. 
don’t know as to Mr. Nelson, but I have 








troducing some queens at the middle of the 


some very good evidence that they do. 
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Tbis summer I found acolony of black bees 
preparing to swarm. One evening I took 
a frame of brood from them to use in form- 
ing a nucleus; I put a comb in its place 
with a number of. queen-cells started, that 
had been started the previous year. I 
looked in the next day, and found the most 
of the cells with eggs in them, and the 

ueen on the comb. These queen-cells were 
filled first, before the comb was filled with 
eggs. I put the comb back, and in five rs 
I looked at it again, and found the cells 
coming on all right. I dipped the larve 
out of the cells, and put back the comb. 


The next day I looked, and the cells had 
eggs in them again, and in three days 
larve. There being two older cells on 
another comb, they swarmed in a day or 
so. Now after they swarmed I tore down 
the two capped cells, and dipped the larve 
out of the rest, being plenty of eggs in the 
hive, and on some combs there were no 
more eggs found in the cells, but built over 
larve. Ihave watched very closely, but I 
have never known eggs moved to queen- 
cells. 

lagree with Mr. Jobnson, that a virgin 
queen is death to queen-cells, but not so 
with a fertile queen when preparing to 
swarm. Ihope Mr. Johnson will say that 
[have no experince about bees. I see he 
gave no evidence that a queen does not lay 
in queen-cells. R. A. SHULTZ. 


Cosby, Tenn. 
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Piling in Honey—Rare Nucleus. 


Our bees are piling in honey now ata 
rapid rate. The season with us, up to Aug. 
Ist, was moderately good. About that 
time the whole apiary turned loose, and 
have been gathering honey at a rapid rate 
ever since, and have swarmed some. Thou- 
sands of drones are being reared the same 
asin Apriland May. Our apiary consists 
of 100 colonies or more of pure Italians. 
Every colony except two contains daugh- 
ters of imported queens. It is a sight to 
behold, to see an apiary of 100 colonies of 
pure Italians. 

_ Here is what a 3-frame nucleus did: Early 
in Aprila colony was moved and a new 
hive put in its place, and in it three frames 
of bees, brood and honey were put. The 
product of this nucleus was three supers of 
white comb honey, of 24 pounds‘each, and 
a good swarm besides. Sally out the bees 
that can beat this. We haven't seen them. 
CLEVELAND Bros. 
Decatur, Miss., Aug. 14, 1893. 





The Piping and Quahking of Queens. 


Dr. Miller, on page 147, tells about young 
queens piping and quahking, and says that 
the one that is out of the cell pipes, and the 
quahking is by young queens that have not 
left their cells, but would do so at once if 
the coast was clear. Now, if I had read 
his article before I ever reared any queens, 
| would never have reared any on the plan 
that 1 use now. My method of rearing 
queens may not be the best, but it suits me, 





and until I read of a better plan I will keep 
right on. Dr. Miller can’t make me believe 
that they will not come out, or that the 
bees will not let them out, when there is 
oné already out piping at them. 

My plan of rearing queens is by taking 
the breeder out of her colony and putting 
her in some other; after the cells are sealed 
Icut them out and put them in a hatching- 
cage, which is made the same size and 
thickness of brood-comb frames; this is 
divided into compartments about three 
inches square; on one side isa zinc slide, 
on the other sereen-wire and perforated 
zinc. After I get all the cells cut out and 
placed in this frame, I take out a frame and 
put it in a nucleus (to get rid of it so Il can 
hang the queen-cells in its place). When 
hatching-day comes, I take out a frame for 
every queen that is hatched, and place it in 
the nucleus, and turn loose a queen to 
them. Ihave had ten young queens ina 
hive at one time, not loose and piping, but 
all quahking to get at each other to reduce 
the surplus (queens) in that hive. 

After my queens are mated and laying I 
dispose of them, and put the frames all 
back into that hive with one of the queens, 


and as there are eggs in nearly all framés, 


the colony does not lose much time, but 
gets down to business without any trouble. 
Galt, Mo. JAMES H. Rose. 





Anent the Experiment Apiary. 


In response to the editor’s saying, on 
page 168, **We would now like to learn 
how our readers view the matter of experi- 
ments in apiculture,’’ I would say. ** Blessed 
is the man who expected but little, for he 
shall not be disappointed.”’ Not much good 
or ill will come cf it to us bee-keepers. Will 
Muth come down from the house-top api- 
ary? Doolittle from muddling and med- 
dling with brood in spring? Will France 
give up his quadruple hive, and his peccant 
for the black bee ? Verily,no. Wili Dadants 
adopt a small brood-chamber? or A. I 
Root abandon his chaff hive? A person 
may run an apiary successfully from a dol- 
lar point of view, even if he doesn’t know 
verse from prose. It requires a scholar and 
philosopher to conduct an experiment api- 
ary successfully. We have no scientific 
bee-keepers in America. Think of Mr. 
Taylor enthroned on the center of his 
merry-go-round apiary, telling me what to 
do, and how to doit! Ha! ha! 

Beason, Ills. JAMES HAMILTON. 


[Certainly, Bro. Hamilton is joking in 
the above. Noone expects that any suc- 
cessful bee-keeper will give up any methods 
or fixtures that are satisfactory in every 
way to him. Experiment apiaries are de- 
sired for the settlement, if possible, of 
questions that are now undecided, and for 
discovering better and more helpful ways 
in which to produce the most honey. 
Certainly, none could be sincere in their 
opposition to them.—Eb. | 








Honey & Beeswax Market notations 


Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, at its last meeting, and, so far as 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled bv travel-stain, or otherwise; a!l the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked. detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or otber- 
wise. 


In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied uccording to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be * fan- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,” ete. 
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The wre Quotations are for Saturday,- 
Aug. 26, 1893: 


CHICAGO. ILL.—Comb honey is coming in 
plentifully—most of it fancy and No. 1 white. 
White extracted scarce with plenty of inquiry 
for same. Wequote: Fancy white, 16c.; No. 
1 white 15c.; fancy amber, 14c.; No. 1 amber, 
14c. Extracted, white, 8c.; amber, 7c. Bees- 
wax doesn’t move at any price. JA. L. 


CHICAGO, ILu.—The receipts of honey are 
quite liberal; the very best grades are bring- 
ing 15@16c. The demand just now is hardly 
equal to the supply, and we are receiving 
many inquiries concerning the market. We 
are of the opinion that it will not be any 
higher but may go lower, as money is very 
scarce and people seem to economize in the 
way of honey purchases. The darker grades 
are not meeting with any demand. Nearly 
all of the new honey is of very fine quality. 
Extracted is bringing from 5@7c., according 
to color, flavor and style of package. Bees- 
wax is very dull at about et 2c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Honey this year is being 
placed on the market earlier than last season, 
but the demand is restricted and will be light 
until small fruits are out of the market, and 
with the prospect of a large crop, buyers will 
be particular as to quality, and the best will 
find ready sale upon arrival. No. 1 comb, 16c 
Extracted, as to quality, 5@7« 

Beeswax—22@24c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—We quote: No. 1 
PF 16@17c.; No. 1 amber, 14@15c.; ; fancy 
dark, 12@13c.; No. 1 dark, 10@12c. i 
ed, 64%@7c.; amber, 54@6c.; dark, Bees- 
wax, 17@18c. C-M. C. Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0.—Demand is fair for ex- 
tracted honey at 5@8c., with a good supply. 
Quite a number of small arrivals of nice comb 
honey found a ready sale during the last few 
weeks. Demand is fair. The close money 
market causes slow collections and makes it- 
self felt on the demand of all merchandise, in- 
cluding honey 

Beeswax— Demand fair, at 20@23¢c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F.M.&S8, 
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ALBANY. N. Y.—Enquiry for honey im- 
roving and have made some good sales, 
fancy white 16@17e. ; No. 1 white 14@lic.; 
mixed, 13@14c.; No.2 mixed, 12@13c.,; fancy 
dark, 12@13c¢. ; No. 1 dark, 11@12e. Extract- 
ed, white, 74%@S8c.; amber. 7@7%c.; dark. 6% 
@7c. Becewax slow at 26@28e. H. R. W 


BOSTON, MAss. — Fancy white, 16@18c,; 
No. 1 white, 15@16c, Extracted, white, 7@8c.; 
umber, 64%@7c. Beeswax, 25@28c. . & Rk. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Our market remains 
very quiet. Extracted continues to arrive 
freely; the market is well supplied, and the 
demand is light. Wequote: Southern, com- 
mon, 60c. per gallon; fair to choice, 65@75c. 
per gallon; California, 6@6%c. per lb. No 
new comb honey on the market as yet. Bees- 
wax, gradually declining; 25c. for good yel- 
low at present. H. B. & 3. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Stock very light of 
comb honey. No extracted on the market, 
Demand is good. We quote; Fancy white, 
17@18c.; No. 1 white, 15@16c.; fancy amber. 
14@15c.; No. 1 amber, 14c.; fancy dark, 14@ 
14c.; No. 1 dark, 1l3c. Extractea, white, 7@ 
7%c.; amber, 64%@7c.; dark, 5\%c. H. & B. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—There is quite an 
active demand this week for honey, especially 
white comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Wark is 
very slow sale. Stock on hand in this market 
is very light. Receipts have not been enough 
to supply trade during the apd 10 days. Fan- 
cy white conb honey, 18@20c.; No. 1 white. 
17¢e.; fancy amber, 16c.; No. 1 amber, 14c.; 
fancy dark, 12¢c.; No. 1 dark, 10c. Extracted 
California 60-1b. kegs, 9c. Beeswax, unsal- 
able. J. A. 8. & Co. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
R. A, BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
F. I. Saaz & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BrRos., 110 Hudson St. 
Sau Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 &16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEAKSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut St. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Hamilton, ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. F. MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


_——_ 








Have You Read the wonderful! book 
Premium offers on page 285 ? 
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